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THE CHERUB DESCRIBED BY EZEKIEL. 


Representations of the cherubim appear to have erred 
by two extremes; some considering them as angels, and 
others as merely uman forms. Others again represent 
them as winged oxen, all of which are at manifest variance 
with the descriptions of the prophet Ezekiel, from which 
the accompanying figure of a cherub, according to Calmet’s 
ideas, professes te have been drawn, Even it has some re- 
markable variances from the scripture account; for in- 
stance, the heads are not uniform in their junction with 
the neck, there are only two arms, and no legs, though the 
latter are expressly mentioned. Upon this difficult subject 
much diversity of opinion exists amongst the most learned 
men ; and this is laid before our readers in order to give 
them some ideas arising out of their probable conjectures, 
though they have not yet been able to discover any dis- 
tinction between the cherubim and the seraphim, which 
last, they, however, consider as a still higher order of be- 
ing. It does, however, appear nearly certain, that from the 
cherubim covering the mercy seat, aad possibly also from 
Ezekiel’s description, the Egyptians derived the wings of 
their Isis, the form of their sphinxes, their winged globe 5 
and the Greeks the wings upon the feet of their idols Mer- 
cury and Perseus, though, as in many other imitations, 
they are so far removed from the sacred original, as to have 
enly a discernible resemblance left. , 


——— 


SUNDAY MORNING. 

















Taat is not likely to be a profitable Sabbath, which is 
commenced without some suitable recollection, some sincere 
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desire to improve and to sanctify it. Our first waking 
thoughts should be thus consecrated ; should thus take pos- 
session of the mind, and pre-occupy it ; otherwise those of 
a worldly kind will soon flow in; so that if we “do not our 
own works,” we shall “think our own thoughts,” which is 
as great a sin in the sight of God. But there are many re- 
flections, (besides those more obvious ones which are famil- 
jar to every serious mind,) that may be suggested to us by 
Sunday morning. Let us indulge them for a while. 

This Sabbath dawns not on ourselves alone, but also on 
the millions of our favored land; inviting all to forget the 
six days, in which they have labored and done their work, 
and to remember this, and keep it holy. Alas! to multi- 
tudes how vain the summons. We see that “ the world still 
lieth in wickedness,” in no respect more strikingly than by 
the total neglect of this day in numberless instances; and 
the very mistaken and partial observance of it in many 
more. ‘It is melancholy to reflect on the thdusands who 
welcome it only us a day of indulgence, idleness, or amuse- 
ment. The Sabbath sun, which ought to arouse them be- 
times to its sacred duties, does but witness their longer in- 
dulgence. How many who “ rise early and sit up late,” on 
other days to attend diligently to their worldly affairs, when 
they awake and recollect that it is Sunday, resolve to have 
“ @ little more sleep, a little more folding of the hands to 
sleep.” And when at last they arise, if they do not allow 
themselves to engage in the business of other days, they do 
but fill up the heavy hours in the meanest indulgences ; in 
the preparation or enjoyment of a luxurious meal, in the 
most trifling occupations, or in absolute idleness. What can 
be a more melancholy sight, than that of such a Wretched, 
ill ordered family, thus wasting the sacred hours that many 
are spending in the house of God. 

Others rise early, indeed, but it is only in order to lengthen 
their holiday. How many such are now preparing to pro- 
fane the Sabbath! How are the roads and fields in almost 
every part of our beautiful country, disfigured by these un- 
hallowed visitants! How are our streets thronged with 
Sabbath breakers! The doors of the houses of God are 
thrown wide open, and they would be welcome 2s well as 
others. “Is it nothing to you all ye that pass by?” fn 
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Vain is the affectionate invitation! They pass on, resolved 
to have their pleasure at whatever price. 

But there is a brighter view of Sunday morning, te which 
it is refreshing to turn. How many are there, who have 
said of it, “ early will I seek thee,” and wha, from their va- 
rious and distant dwellings, have been, at the same hour, 
seeking in their closets a blessing on this we Sabbath. 
Their united supplications, uttered in various accents, and 
rising from the lowly cottage, the darksome hovel, as well 
as from abodes of comfort and affluence, ascend together, as 
an acceptable morning sacrifice to the throne of grace. 

Again :—see from the streets and lanes, from the courts 
and alleys of our crowded cities ; from the hamlets and vil- 
lages, from the high-ways and hedges, what numbers of de- 
cent children now issue forth to their respective Sunday 
Schools! How many little feet are at the same moment 
pacing the streets on this blessed errand! What an innu- 
merable multitude would they form, could the whole of them 
be assemblnd on some vast plain before our view! What 
an animating spectacle to teachers! But although this can- 
not be, imagination may, in part, enable them to realise such 
a sight ; and every private individual, who is about to engage 
in this good work, may be animated by the reflection, that 
however limited the sphere of their exertions, they are con- 
tributing their efforts, and doing their utmost towards the 
well being of this countless multitude. And this leads us to 
another reflection. Behold the goodly company of you 
people from all corners of our land, animated (as we wou 
hope) by the same feeling, preparing ny ae i 
Sabbath morning’s employment. Every teacher, as he or 
she is proceeding towards the school, might be encouraged, 
by recollecting, how many fellow-laborers there are, unknown 
indeed to each other, and unconnected except in this com- 
mon cause, who are setting out on the same noble business. 
Perhaps there is no heart glowing with truer cheerfulness, 
gladdened with more perfect peace, than that of the pious, 
diligent teacher, who, having early in the closet sought a 
blessing on the duties and services of the day, goes forth in 
the strength of the Lord to engage in them. 

But let us now, in thought, pursue the thousands and 
ten thousands who are pacing the streets, or crossing the 
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fields and lanes in their way to the houses of God. And 
could we hope that all were animated by the same motive, 
that all were going to listen to the same faithful truth, it 
would be indeed a pleasing sabject of contemplation. 

But we would never for a moment disguise truth in order 
to indulge a pleasing vision. Of these multitudes, how ma- 
ny are but going to be established in error,—how many to 
pass an idle hour--how many to satisfy their cousciences 
with heartless forms-——-how many to sit careless and un- 
impressed even under faithful instructions! Still, however, 
with all these deductivns, there are many who are sincere- 
ly going to “pay their vows unto the Lord, now in the 
presence of all his people,” and this is a cheering reflection, 

But there are many who are absent from these solemni- 
ties, not by choice but necessity. Sunday morning has a 
peculiar aspect in a sick chamber. Those now on the bed 
of languishing, who have hitherto neglected their Sabbaths, 
view it with peculiar emotions; feel its value, and resolve 
if they are restored to health, to improve these precious sea- 
sons in future. While the true Christian from his sick bed 
hails its cheerfel beams, and hopes for a Sabbath of rest and 
profit even there. 

Others there are, on whom this Sabbath dawns indeed, in 
vain: it is the first they have passed in eternity! Let our 
imagination visit the many chambers of death throughout 
our borders. These, like ourselves, have beheld many a@ 
cheerful Sabbath sun; but now their eyes are closed to its 
brightness. The beams of this fair morning, have perhaps 
penetrated the gloom of their chambers, and shone upon 
the silent walls, but they know it not. The darkness of 
death has fallen upor them. Ah, then, how unspeakably 
important is the question, how their former Sabbaths have 
been improved; since there are no more of these “ accep- 
ted times,” these “days of salvation,” for them ! 

But let our thoughts (already so excursive) wander from 
our own happy land, to distant climes; recollecting that 
within the passage of a few hours, the same sun that beams 
in so cheerfully at the windows of our sanctuaries, and on 
the walls of our pleasant school-rooms, shines upon the 
plains of India—the wilds of Africa—the forests of Ameri- 
ca ;—wupon the ices of the North, and the islands of the 
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South. That the same rays are reflected from the gilded 
pagodas, where the millions of China flock to their idola- 
trous worship ;—from the mosques of the false prophet ;— 
from the gaudy temples of India; and light up the hideous 
features and grotesque shapes of ten thousand idol gods, 
“ which are no gods,” in every “ dark corner” of our globe. 
While we are illumined by the rays of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and are instructed in “the truth as it is in Jesus,” the 
red Indian roams the desert in search of his prey, or of his 
enemies: the dark Hindoo muses idly on the banks of the 
Ganges : far in the impenetrable regions of Africa,— 


“ The Negro village swarms abroad to play.” 


The fierce Arab hunts for spoil, or follows the slew car- 
avan of spicy merchandize across the burning sands of the 
desert: while, in the west, the poor negro slave toils be- 
neath the lash of his hard task master. Ah, then, what are 
the privileges of « Christian Sabbath! Here and there in- 
deed, in those benighted regions, the solitary missionary 
goes forth in the midst of hardship and peril, to hold up the 
light of truth; and would not he unite in the exclamation, 
surrounded as he is by difficulties and discouragements, and 
say, What are the privileges of a Christian Sabbath ! 

But now, let us return nearer home, to make a more prac- 
tical reflection. This Sabbath sun that shines on the mil- 
lions of the human race, beams also on us ; “on me,” let 
every reader say; and to me the question is, how ‘I shall 
employ it >—I am not one of the open Sabbath breakers of 
the land; but am [ not one of the coyptless multitude, 
who, while in form they “ keep a holy day,” yet secretly 
“say, what a weariness is it! When will itbe over?” Or 
am Tone of those to whom'‘the Sabbath is a deligh:, who 
are “glad to go up to the house of the Lord.” AmtTa 
faithful, regular, zealous teacher, preparing with others to 
join my beloved class? Or have I never offered my ser- 
vices to that good work? Am I, on the contrary spending 
the intervals of worship in idleness and indulgence, and at- 
tention to my dress? If so, reader, no longer we beseech 
you, waste your time in pityipg or despising the poor Indian 
and Negro: no longer cewsure the pleasure-taking Sabbath 
breaker: let your charity begin at home; and remember 
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that if your Sabbaths are misimproved, you are in a far 
more alarming situation than the untaught savage, “ who 
knows not his Lord’s will?” Recollect, also, thatthe period 
is hastening, when the Angel of Death shall swear concern- 
ing you, that “ Time and its Sabbaths shali be no longer.” 
Jane Tayior. 


ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF CAPT. COOK, 
AND OF THE HONORS RENDERED TO HIS 
REMAINS, 


Th following narrative of the death of this distinguished naviga- 
tor, was collected by our Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, from 
the natives of Hawaii, [or Owhyhee,] in their late tour around that 
island, and publisbed in their Journal. 

The Sandwich Islands were first discovered by Cook, ‘“ and so na- 
med by him in gratitude to the Earl of Sandwich, a minister who had 
warmly promoted his labors.” He lost his life at Hawaii, the largest 
oi the group, in February, 1779, in an accidental rencounter with the 
natives. 


In the afternoon, some of us climbed the rocks, and vis- 

ited the cave where the body of Capt. Cook was deposited, 
on being first taken from the beach. 
' There are a number of persons at this and other places 
in the islands, who were either present themselves at the 
unhappy dispute, which in this village caused the death of 
the celebrated Capt. Cook, or who, by their connection 
with those who were, are intimately acquainted with the 
particulars of that melancholy*event. With many of them 
we have frequently conversed, and though their narratives 
differ in some smaller points, yet they all agree in the main 
facts published by Capt. King, his successor. 

The foreigner, they say, was not to blame ; for, in the 
first instance, our people stole his boat, and he designed to 
take our king on board and detain him till it should be re- 
turned. Capt. Cook and Taraiopu were walking together 
towards the shore, when our people thronged round the 
king, and objected ‘to his going any farther. While he 
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was hesitating, a man, running from the other side of the 
bay, entered the crowd almost breathless, and exclaimed, 
“Tt is war! The foreigners have commenced hostilities, 
have fired on a canoe from one of their boats, and killed a 
chief.” This enraged some of our people, and alarmed 
the chiefs, as they feared he would kill the king. The 
people armed themselves with stones, clubs, and spears. 
Kanona entreated her husband not to go. All the chiefs 
did the same. The king sat down. . The foreigner seemed 
agitated, and started for his boat. Then one of our men 
attacked him with a spear, but he turned, and, with his 
double barrelled gun, shot the man who struck him. Some 
of our people then threw stones at him, which being seen 
by his men, they fired on us. Capt. Cook turned, and tri- 
ed to stop his men from firing, but he could not, on ac- 
count of the noise. He was turning again to speak to us, 
when he was stabbed in his back with a pahoa, A 

was at the same instant driven through his body. He fell 
into the water, and spake no more, After he was dead 
we all wailed. His bones were separated, and the flesh 
scraped off and burnt ; as was the practice in regard to our 
own chiefs when they died. We thought he was our god 
Rono, worshipped him as such, and reverenced his bones. 

Several of the chiefs frequently express the sorrow they 
feei whenever they think of him, and the people, generally, 
speak of these facts with much apparent regret. Yet they 
free the king from all blame, as nothiag was done by his. 
orders. 

It has been supposed, that the circumstance of his bones 
being separated, and the flesh taken off, was evidence of 
the most savage and unrelenting barbarity ; but so far from 
this, it was the highest respect they could show him, as will 
be seen more fully hereafter. We may also mention here, 
the ground on which Capt Cook received the worship of 
a god. Among the kings, who governed Hawaii, during 
what may, in its chronology, be called the fabulous age, 
was Rono, or Crono. On some accounts, he became of- 
fended with his wife, and slew her. After this, he lament- 
ed so much, that he fell into a state of derangement, and in 
this state travelled through all the islands, boxing with eve- 
ry one he met. He then set off in a canoe for a foreign 
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country. After his departure, he was deified by his coun- 
trymen, and annual boxing and wrestling games were insti- 
tuted in his honor. As soon as Capt. Cook arrived, it 
was supposed and reported, that the god Rono had re- 
turned. Hence, the people prostrated their deities before 
him, as he walked through the villages. But when, in the 
attack made upon him, they saw his blood running, and 
heard his groans, they said, “No, this is not Rono.” 
Some, however, even after his death, supposed him to be 
Rono, and expected he would appear again. After the de- 
parture of the vessels, some of his bones, his ribs and 
breast bone, as part of Rono, were considered sacred, and 
deposited in a heiau, or temple, belonging to Rono, on the 
opposite side of the island, where religious. homage was 
paid to them, and from which they were annually carried 
in procession to several other heiaus, or borne by the priests 
round the island to collect the offerings of the people to 
—— Rono. The bones were preserved in a small bask- 
et of wicker work, completely covered over with red feath- 
ers. These last, in those days, were the most valuable 
articles the natives possessed, generally rendered sacred, 
and considered a necessary appendage to every idol, and 
almost to every object of religious homage, through the isl- 
ands of the Pacific. They were supposed to add much to 
the power and influence of the idol, or relic, to which they 
were attached. 

The missionaries in the Society Islands had, by means 
of some Sandwich Islanders, been many years acquainted 
with the circumstance of some of Capt. Cook’s bones be- 
ing preserved in one of their temples, and receiving reli- 
gious worship ; and, ever since the arrival of Mr. Ellis, in 
company with the Deputation, in 1822, every endeavor has 
beeu made to learn, whether they were still in existence, 
and where they were kept. All those, of whom inquiry 
has been made, have uniformly asserted, that they were 
formerly kept by some of the friends of Rono, and wer- 
shipped, but have never given any satisfactory information 
as to where they now are. Whenever we have asked the 
king, or Kevaheva, the chief priest, or any of the chiefs, 
they have either told us they were under the care of those, 
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who had themselves told us they knew nothing about 
them, or that they were now lost. 

After the investigation that has been made, we have no 
doubt, but that part of Capt. Cook’s bones were preserved 
by the priésts, and were considered sacred by the 
probably till the abolition of idolatry in 1819, At that pe- 
riod, most likely they were committed to the secret care of 
some chief, or deposited by the priests who had charge of 
them, in some cave unknown to all besides themseives, 
The manner in which they were then disposed of, will 
pele remain a secret, except to the parties immediate- 
y concerned. The priests and chiefs always appear unwil- 
ling to enter into conversation on the subject, and seem to 
wish to avoid renewing the recollection of the unhappy 
circumstance, 


ON IRON. 
Frederick and his Papa, a Conversation. 


Frederick.—You promised me, my dear papa, wken we 
were reading in the book of Deuteronomy, chap. viii. 9, 
“A land whose stones are Iron” that you would give me 
some information respecting iron. 

Papa.—Most willingly, my dear boy, the instruction of 
your mind is my chief desire respecting you, both in regard 
to this world and the next. 

Frederick.—Pray what is iron ? sy 

Papa.—A mineral: this word is applied to all ohctitices , 
that are produced from the bowels of the earth. popper, 
tin, lead, silver, and gold, are of this description. But 

perhaps the most useful of them all. It is exceedingly 
hard and durable, and when tempered, by I oy lo Cabbaeee dipped inte 
cold water, it is rendered still harder ; and by its 
is fitted for all purposes where strength is eats” Fao The 
instruments used in Navigation, Agricuiwre, and almost ev- 
ery mechanical art are formed of this material. Without 
it, the land could not be ploughed, and what should we do 
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for grates and fire-irons, and many articles that are in cont 
mon use ? 

Frederick.—The absence of iron must be very severely 
felt indeed, and I should therefore suppose that God has 
distributed it very generally. 

Papa.—He has so, for it is found more or less in every 
part of the world, bat more abundantly in the northern 
hemisphere, especially in Sweden, and the cheerless_regi- 
ons of Siberia, where there are inexhaustible mines of this 
valuable metal. 

Prederick.—I think I have read of a famous mine in 
Sweden called Danmora, which was visited by Mr. Wrax- 
hall and the celebrated Mr. Coxe. It is nearly 500 feet in 
depth, resembles a quarry, for the miners at the bottom are 
working in the open air. They descend into it by a basket 
and are let down by a rope and pulley. Mr. Wraxhall de- 
scribes it as half an English mile in circumference. “I ven- 
tured,” says he, “to descend into it, and was let down with 
two men in a large deep basket, fastened by chains to a rope ; 
and I am not ashamed to own, that when I had got some 
way down and found myself suspended between heaven 
and earth, by a rope, as I looked down into the deep and 
dark abyss below me, to which I could see no termination, 
I shuddered with apprehension, and half repented. my curi- 
osity. I was nearly nine minutes before I reached the bot- 
tom, it being eighty fathoms or 480 feet. The view of the 
mine when I reached it was awful and sublime in the high- 
est degree. The light of the day was faintly admitted into 
these subterraneous caverns. In many places it was lost 
and flambeaux supplied its place. I saw the frame of wood 
across some parts, from one side of the rock to the other, 
whereon the miners sat boring holes for the admission of 
powder, with total unconcern. There are 1300 men em- 
ployed in this mine at 3d, per day. It was first opened in 
1580, and has been worked ever since,” 

Papa.—Your extract is very interesting and worthy of 
being recollected. 

Frederick.—1 have many questions to ask; pray what 
are the different states in which iron is used ? 

Papa.—As cast iron, forged iron, and stcel. When it 
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is first dug out of the éarth, it is mixed with earthy or stony 
substances, and in this state it is called ore. 

Frederick.—What is most valuable ? 

Papa.—That which is heavy and of a brown colour in- 
clining to red. 

Frederick.—But, papa, how is the metal extracted ? 

Papa.--The ores are first “broken into small pieces, 
roasted or violently heated, washed and mixed with lime- 
stone; baskets of charcoal and the ore, so treated, are al- 
ternately thrown down a chimney-like furnace, where a pro- 
digious combustion is excited at the bottom by two — of 
enormous bellows, driven by a large water-wheel. ‘The ore 
when brought into a fluid state, falls to the bottom of the 
furnace, forming a pond of liquid iron, which can be let 
out into sand moulds for pigs, pots, &c.* This iron being 
far fram pure, is carried to the forge, where it receives a 
white heat and its impurities are beaten out by huge ham- 
mers, or squeezed out by large rollers, and thus candensed 
into bar-iron ;” but at some iron works, after the ore is 
dug out it is calcined or burned in the open air, with small 
charcoal, wood, or sea-coal, in order to break it into small 
pieges after which it is melted as I have already describ- 
ed, 

- Frederick—You mentioned steel. How does iron be- 
come steel ? 

Papa.—Steel is produced by heating smail bars of iron 
with wood-ashes charcoal, or other inflammable substances, 
by which it acquires a finer grain and more compact texture, 
and becomes harder and more elastic. It may be rendered 
either very flexible, or hard and brittle, by the various 
modes of tempering, which is performed first by heating 
and then suddenly cooling it iu water. 

Frederick.—But how is the temper of steel known? 

Papa.—By the colours that appear on its surface, while 
it is heating; gold colour, purple, violet, deep blue, yellow, 
and lastly red, which denotes the lowest degree of temper. 
The gold colour, produced by a small degree of heat indi- 
cates the vighest or hardest degree of temper. 

Frederick.—This brings to my remembrance what I have 
formerly read respecting various instraments made of steel ; 


* A pig of iron is an obléng mass of that metal.* 


Vor. IX. No. 9. 26 
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that razors, penknives, and surgical instruments are formed 
of brittle steel, while sword-blades are very flexible. 

Papa.—Very true, I have seen some excellent sword- 
blades and surgeons’ spreading knives, that would bend near- 
ly double without breaking. 

Frederick.—And ¥ think you once said that watch-springs 
possess the greatest degree of elasticity. ’ 

Papa.—l did so and if you examine one of them you 
will be convinced of it: and observe also that the hardest 
and most close grained will bear the most exquisite polish. 

Frederick.—Of what kind of iron are horse-shoes, bars, 
and bolts made ? 

Papa,—Of common hammered iron, which will bend, 
but not become straight again of itself, as our kitchen poker 
for instance, Cast-iron is used for pots, cannons, pillars, &c. 
You have a specimen of this in the pillars which support 
the gallery of our chapel, which are hard but not flexible. 

#'rederick.—To what other purposes is iron applicable ? 

Papa.—It has been formed into boats from forty to sixty 
feet long, which may be seen on some of the canals. Blocks 
have also been formed of it, and laid down as pavement in 
some of the streets in London. fron also forms the princi- 
pal part of that wonderful thing called the steam eagine, 
besides other valuable articles, such as needles, diving bells, 
and even iron bridges. 

ick.—Oh ! I should like to hear some account of 
the diving bell, and the iron bridge ? ‘ 

Papa.—lt will most readily comply with your wishes at 
another time, but at present I must leave you to attend to 
business—meantime admire the wisdom and goodness of 
God, who has furnished the earth with such valuable metals, 
for the comfort and convenience of his creatures, and think 
also of the propriety of the expression, “a Land whose 
stones are Iron.” ° 

Frederick.—Thank you Papa, for your explanation, 
which I will try to remember and improve. R. C. 
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Busy Idleness. 


BUSY IDLENESS. & 


(Concluded from page 259.) 


ForTuNATELy, just at this juncture, some young ladies 
of their acquaintance called upon Charlotte and Caroline. 
They were attempting to establish a society amongst their 
young friends for working for the poor; and came to re- 
quest their assistance. Caroline very cheerfully entered 
into the design; but as for Charlotte, nothing could exceed 
the forwardness of her zeal. She took it up so warmly, 
that Caroline’s appeared, in comparison, only luke-warm. 
It was proposed, that each member of the society should 
have an equal proportion of the work to do at her own 
house; but when the articles came to be distributed, Char- 
lotte in the heat of her benevolence, desired that a double 
portion might be allotted to her. Some of the younger 
ones admired her industrious intententions ; but the better 
judging advised her not to undertake too much at once, 

owever, she would not be satisfied till her request was 
complied with. When the parcels of work arrived, Char- 
lotte with exultation seized the larger one, and without a 
minute’s delay commenced her charitable labours. The 
following morning she rose at four o’clock, te resume the 
employment; and nota little self-complacency did she feel, 
when after nearly two hours hard work, she still heard Caro- 
line breathing in a sound sleep, But alas! Charlotte soon 
found that work is work, of whatever nature, or for what- 
ever purpose. She now inwardly regretted that she had 
asked for more than her share ; and the cowardly thought 
that after all she was not obliged to do it, neat occurred 
to her. For the present, therefore, she squeezed all the 
things, done and undone, into what she culled her Dorcas 
bag ;“and to banish unpleasant thouglas, she opened the 
first book that happened to lie within reach :—it proved to 
be “an introduction to Botany.” Of this she had not read 
more than a page and a half, before she determined to col- 
lect some specimens herself, and having found a blank copy- 
book, she hastened into the garden, where gathering a few 
common flowers, she proceeded to dissect them, not it is to 
be feared, with much scientific nicety. Perhaps as many 
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as three pages of this copy-book were bespread with her 
specimens, before she discovered that botany was a dry 
study. 

It would be too tedious to enumerate all the subsequent 
ephemeral undertakings which filled up the remainder of 
the six weeks. At the expiration of that time Mrs. Daw- 
son returned. On the next morning after her arriyal, she 
reminded her daughters of the account she expected of 
their employments during her absence; and desired them 
to set out on two tables in the school room, every thing 
they had done that could be so exhibited; together with the 
books they had been reading. Charlotte would giadly have 
been excused her part of the exhibition ; put this was not 
permitted ; and she reluctanily followed her sister to make 
the preparation. When the+two tab!es were spread, their 
mother was summoned to attend. Caroline’s whith was 
first examined, contained first, her various exercises in the 
different branches of study, regularly executed, the same as 
usual; and there were papers placed in the books she was 
reading in schoo] hours, to show how far she had proceed- 
ed in them. Besides these, she had read in her leisure time, 
in French, Florian’s Numa Pompilius, and in English, Mrs. 
More’s Practical Piety, and some part of Johnson’s’ Lives 
of the Poets, All the needle-work which had boen left to 
do or not, at her option was neatly finished: and her par- 
cel of linen for the poor was also completely and well done. 
The.only instance in which Caroline had availed herself of 
her motber’s licence, was, that she had prolonged her draw- 
ing lessons a little every day, in order to present her moth- 
er with a pretty pair of screens, with flowers copied from 
nature ; these were last of all placed on the table with an 
vffectionate note, requesting-her acceptance of them. 

Mrs. Dawson, having-carefully examined this table, pro- 
ceeded to the other, which wes quite piled up with different 
articles. Here, amid the heap, were her three pages of 
short-hand; several scraps of paper containing fragments 
of her poetical history ; the piece (not large enough for a 
doll’s cradle) of her patchwork counterpane; her botanic- 
al specimens; together with the large unfinished pile out of 
the Dorcas bag : many of the articles of which were be- 
gun, but not one quite finished. There was a baby’s cap 
with no border, a frock body without sleeves, and the skirt 
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only half hemmed at the bottom 3 and slides, tapes, and but- 
ton holes, were all, without exception, omitted. Afterthese 
followed a great variety of thirds, halves, and quarters of 
undertakings, each perhaps good in itself, but quite useless” 
in its unfinished state. 

The examination being at length ended, Mrs. Dawson re- 
tired, without a single comment to her dressing room: where, 
in about an hour afterwards, she summoned ihe girls to at- 
tend her. Here, also, were two tables laid out, with sever- 
al articles on each. Their mother leading Caroline 
to the first, toid her that as the, industry and 
perseverance, the contents of were 
Here, with joyful surprize, sh 
watch, which Mrs. Dawson said 
sent for one who had made a good use of her time: asmall 
telescope next appeared; and lastly, Paley’s Natural The- 
ology, neatly bound. Charlotte was then desired to take 
possession of the contents of the other table, which were 
considerably more numerous. ‘The first prize she drew out 
was a very beautiful French fan; but upon opening it, it 
stretched out in an oblong shape, for want of the pin to con- 
fine the sticks at bottom. Then followed a new parasol ; 
but when unfurled there was no catch to confine it, so that 
it would not remain spread. A penknife handle without a 
blade, and the blade without the handle, next presented 
themselves to her astonished gaze. In great confusion she 
then unrolled a paper which discovered a telescope appar- 
ently like her sister’s; but on applying it to her eye, she 
found it did not contain a single lens; so that it was no bet- 
ter than a roll of pasteboard. She was, however, greatly en- 
couraged to discover that the last remaining article was a 
watch ; for, as she heard it tick, she felt no doubt that this, 
at least, was complete ; but, upon examination, she discov- 
ered that there was no hour hand; the minute hand alone 
parsuing its lonely and useless track, : 

Charlotte, whose conscience had very soon explained to ~ 
her the moral of all this, now turned from the tantalizing 
table in confusion, and burst into an agony of tears. Caro- 
line wept also, and Mrs. Dawson after an interval of silence, 
thus addressed her daughters. 

*26 
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“ Tt is quite needless for me to explain my reasons for 
making you such presents, Charlotte. I assure you, your 
fee and I have had a very painful employment the past 

r in spoiling them all for you. If I had found on your 
table in the school room any one thing that had been pro- 
perly finished, you would have received one complete pre- 
sent to answer it; but this you know was not the case. I 
should be very glad if this disappointment should teach you 
what I have hitherto vainly endeavoured to impress upon 
you, that as all thosethings, pretty or useful as they are in 
themselves, are re tally useless for want of com- 
80 exe put perseverance, is no better 
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it emp not deserve the name of indus- 
try, which requires the stimulus of novelty to keep it going. 
Those who will only work so long as they are amused, will 
do no more good in the world, either to themselves or oth- 
ers, than those who refuse to work at all. If I had requir- 
ed you to pass the six weeks of my absence in bed, or in 
counting your fingers, you would I suppose, have thought 
it asad waste of time; and yet, I appeal to you whether 
(with the exception of an hour or two of needlework) the 
whole: mass of articles on your table could produce any_ 
thing more nseful. And thus, my dear, may life be squan- 
dered away, in a succession of busy nothings. 

“T have now a proposal to make to you. These pre- 
sents, which you are to take possession of as they are, I ad- 
vise you to lay by carefully. Whenever you can show me 
any thing that you have begun, and voluntarily fished, 
you may at the same time bring with you one of these 
things, beginning with those of least value, to which I will 
immediately add the part that is deficient. Thus, by de- 
grees, yeu may have them all completed; and if by this 
means you should acquire the wise and virtuous habit of 
perseverance, it will be far more valuable to you than the 


richest present you could possibly receive. 
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ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 


(Continued from page 268.) 


CHAP. Iil. 


fhe evening walk—The concert—Natural music—The working of 
envy—Scripture reading—Tea time—Play—Ridicule—My rebel- 
lious feelings. 


Wuen the carriage which comeiges ose old friend hag 
disappeared from our view, Mrs.Bilo Id took each of 
us by the hand, and leading us up stairs, introduced us into 
a large room fitted up as a school-room, when she caused us 
to embrace our young companions, whilst, with the tear of 
benevolence trembling in her eye, she pronounced a bless- 
ing upon us as we stood all grouped together. “And now, 
my Lucilla, and Amelia, and all of you, my dears,” said 
“put on your bonnets and take your work baskets, and let 
us go to our favorite bower. Where are the books, cousin 
Agnes, she added, looking at the young lady whom I had 
truly supposed to Be a sort of a teacher—the evening is 
propitious, and we will hope for another happy afternoon in 
the woods; I have directed the servant where to find us,” 
A kind of thrill of delight seemed as it were to electrify ev- 
ery young frame as the excellent lady spoke ; and as the 
young people hastened to prepare for the proposed 
tion, I heard exclamations of jey on all sides, and was not 
a little surprised to. see Rosa aad Maria loading themselves 
each with a wooden doll of no small dimensions, in addition 
to their work baskets. As soon as the busile of preparation 
was over, the young party fell into something like ¢ line of 
march, in which they descended the stairs, headed by theig 
governess, and proceeded very orderly through a beautiful 
shrubbery, which, however shadowy and embowered on 
each side, admitted at intervals, inviting glimpses of hills 
still higher than that on which we then were, and shades 
still thicker and still more attractive; the air in the mean 
time being perfumed with the odour of many flowers, and 
rendered melodious by the song of many birds. At length, 
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through a slight wicket, we passed from the shrubbery upon 
a grassy terrace, flanked on one side by woods rising above 
woods, and here and there opening into green lawns and 
glades, and on the other by a deep dingle whose various 
beauties I should despair to describe. My sister who held 
my hand, jooked at me with amazement, and her lovely 
eyes shone with delight, but we had not yet acquired cour- 
age to speak in the company then present; our walk con- 
tinued, it might be for a quarter of a mile, till at length 
coming to a little spot of most rare beauty, a kind of ver- 
dant circle beneath a wideextended oak, where the trunks 
of two fallen trees formed several convenient seats. Our 
governess directed us to sit down whilst she took a kind of 
central position, and every one immediately took her work 
from her bag. , 

“And now,” said she, “Agnes, where are our books ; 
but before you begin, let us all sit still a few moments to 
listen to the music—our new friends are now introduced in- 
to one of our withdrawing rooms, and I doubt not that they 
admire it in no ordinary degree; let them have the advan- 
tage of hearing the concert which is prepared for us with- 
out interruption.” A smile spread itse]f over each lively 
youthful face as Mrs. Bloomfield spoke, and Rosa lifted up 
her small finger and looking arclily at me, stood in an atti- 
tude of deep attention; I was really so stupid that I expect- 
éd to hear the notes of a violin, for I could thivk of no other 
music at that moment but that of my dancing master’s kit, 
or perhaps some notes of a flute, such as the footman at my 
guardian’s used to produce; I was therefore thoroughly 
. puzzled when no such sounds having met my ear, little Rosa 
whispered, “do you hear, Miss Ellen—do you hear?” 
“No,” I replied, “no, I hear no music.” “But I do,” sub- 
joined Sophia, “I do, I hear sweet music, and there are 
many musicians and many instruments.” 

I stared at my sister, and Mrs. Bloomfield smiling, said, 
“ And can you tell me what sort of musicians these are, 
my dear?” 

“Oh! they have many instruments and various notes, 
ma’am,” she replied, “but they produce sweet melody and 
make no confusion—every creature has its note—the sweet 
birds inthe trees, and the lambs on the opposite hill, ex- 
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press the higher notes: and the waters which fall from those 
stones, and the wind in the tops of the trees, express the 
lower notes; and I know the subject of their hasmony, 
ma’am”—and as she spoke she blushed deeply, for all eyes 
were upon hér, as well they might be. j 

“ And what is the subject of their music,” said Mrs. 
Bloomfield. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, ma’am,” she re+ 
plied, “ and the firmament sheweth his handy works.” 

I was astonished at the effect which this speech had on 
the whole company; tears started in the eyes of many pre- 
sent, and Amelia Bloomfield, who sat next Sophia, clasped 
her in her arms and kissed her tenderly. 

“ And who, my litile girl, tauglit you all this?” asked Mrs, 
Bloomfield. Mysister seemed as much surprised as I had 
been at the effect of her speech, and answered, “I do not 
know, ma’am ; but I remembered the verse, and thought it 
had something to do with the music you were talking about.” 

Nothing more was said, but I saw Miss Agnes look at 
Mrs, Bloomfield, and an indistinct feeling of envy at that 
moment took hold ‘of my mind; for I bad built myself up 
with the idea that my sister was far inferior to me, and that 
I was to make a much more brilliant figure amongst my 
young companions than she could possibly expect to do; 
and although Mrs, Bloomfield was too judicious to bestow 
many praises on her young people, yet it was evident that 
she had been greatly pleased and ‘surprised by the aptness 
and elegance of what Sophia had said. 

No further reference was, however, made to this subject, 
at this time. Miss Agnes was now called upon to read, and 
a general composure stole over the whole company; I had 
hoped that the book which was to be read would prove to 
be some sort of story book, I was therefore not very much 
pleased when I heard the young lady give notice that she 
was about to read the twenty-third chapter of Leviticus; for 
I had been accustomed to hear my guardian’s daughters 
read the psalms and lessons every morning, whilst I was 
employed with my needle, and as they always read through 
thick and thin, as the old saying is, without a word of ex- 
planation, and in that sort of drawling melancholy tone 
which is always used by some persons on such occasions, { 
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had conceived sucha disrelish for the Bible as was not easi- 
ly to be overcome, being in fact, utterly ignorant of its real 
meaning, and never having paid any other attention to the 
reading, than to ascertain the length of the chapters by dint 
of peeping over the reader, inwardly rejoicing when the 
chapter did not appear to ran to any length. 

I had always been taught to consider that of all books in 
the Bible, Leviticus was the one which in general was least 
to be understood by young people; its very name was there- 
fore enough for me, and in consequeuce, whilst Miss Agnes 
was reading I had made up my mind to think of something 
else, in which intent I succeeded so entirely, that I never 
once found my thoughts arrested in their wanderings, till the 
chapter was finished, and our governess was making her 
remarks upon it, which she did in a manner which surprised 
me, dark and ignorant as I then was. “This whole book 
of Leviticus,” said she, “which is so often overlooked by 
the readers of scripture, is perhaps, one of the most worthy 
of study of any volume throughout the Old Testament, be- 
cause it contains under types and symbols, not only the great 
scheme of man’s salvation, but many prophetic views of 
things which are to come to pass in the latter days, when 
the chief shepherd shall descend on earth, and gather his 
flocks from all places in which they may have been scattered 
in the dark and cloudy day of man’s ignorance; for my 
dear Ellen and Sophia, she added, turning directly to us, the 
time shall come when our blessed Saviour will descend on 
earth and reign over his own people, and restore peace aad 
joy throaghoat all natare ; and then, my children, how hap- 
py will all those be who have loved their Saviour in this 
present state of beings, and who have been united with him 
in death, and are raised up with him in glory !”’ 

‘And now to speak of the chapter of which we have been 
reading, it contains ap account of sundry feasts of the Isra- 
elites, in all of which we may no doubt find predictions and 
pictures of glorious occasions of rejoicing, and triumphs of 
the saints in the last days; when the Lord shall have gath- 
ered his wheat into his garner, and his blessed children are 
set free from sin and sorrow for evermore. We will not, 
however, speak particularly of the former of these festivals, 
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because we shall find more than enough for our considera- 
tion, but we will only refer to the few last verses. 

“ As in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when he 
had gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast 
unte <he Lord seven days, on the first day shall be a 
Sabbath. 

“And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of 
goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and the boughs of 
thick trees, ard willows of the brook; and ye shall rejoice 
before the Lord your God seven days. And ye shall 
it a feast unto the Lord seven days in the year, it shall be a 
statute forever in your generations, ye shall celebrate it in 
the seventh month, ‘a 

“ Ye shall dwell in booths seven days, all that are Israel- 
ites born, shall dwell in booths.” 

“ Here, my beloved ones,” said the excellent lady, “here 
we have a view of a glorious assemblage of the saints of 
God, under the types of boughs of goodly trees, trees, 
and willows of the brook, forming the crown and ornament 
of bim who dwelt in the tabernacle of the flesh; and by 
means of this beautiful emblem our imagination is carried, 
On into futurity, and the glories of times to come are unfold- 
ed to us; and we are also made to understand in some de- 
gree, that peculiar mode of teaching used by the inspired 
writers, who employ the objects of sense to make us acquaint- 

ith those which are spiritual, thus giving a new interest 
in the contemplation of a things of the present life, and: 
making a walk into.a wood, the view of a distant hill, the 
contemplation of a waterfall, or the study of a delicate flow- 
er, a kind of religious exercise which is ever new, ever vary- 
ing, ever opening new glories to the mind,” 

She then, at the request of my sister, explained herself 
more largely on the subjects of types ard emblems, and made 
us understand from several passages of scripture, that trees, 
herbs, and plants, were all types of men of different deserip- 
tions, leaving no doubt, even in my dark mind, that she was. 
perfectly correct. This reading and di on perhaps em- 
ployed us about an hour, but even te me" appeared 
short, at least the latter part of it,.for the subject acquired 
new interest every moment; and this being completed 
other book was brought forward, it was the history of 
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son Crusoe, which we read by turns, but had not proceeded 
in this reading long, when the servant appeared with a bask- 
et and a large pitcher. 

And now we all hastened to put away our work, a cloth 
was spread on the grass, a little cup was given to each; the 
tea which had been made in the pitcher was supplied, with 
several slices of white bread and butter, thinly spread with 
alittle honey for those who chose it. When all was ready 
for the repast, our governess called for a blessing, and all 
the young people with one voice sang these words: 


“These are the joys he makes us know, 
In fields 4nd villages below : 

Gives us a relish of his love; 
But makes his noblest feast above.”’ 


At tea there was a’ good deal of mirth: a bee came and 
settled on Rosa’s bread and honey, and the little girl called it 
a thief, but Lucilla maintained that the bee was the true 
proprietor of the honey, at least, and Rosa the thief. I give 
you this as aspecimen of our merriment. After our repast 
we read a little longer, and then permission was given to 
play in the wood. Miss Agnes sat reading near at hand, 
but Mrs. Bloomfield went back to the house. 

The game which was chosen was hide and seek, and as 
we were to hide in pairs, Lucilla took me as her companion 
and Amelia my sister. 

I was quite amazed, and even frightened at the curious 
dark corners and nooks through which Lucilla led me; she 
had tucked up her frock, and she crept among the under- 
wood like a fox putting her pursuers to fault every moment, 
and: Jaughieg most heartily whenever she had escaped to 
the goal from some imminent peril.. I was by no means 
equal to my companions in these sorts of exploits, and be- 
ing constantly caught I became sullen, and sitting down near 
Miss Agnes, said I was tired of playing; and indeed, I 
added, these plays are not what I have been used to, T 
think they are rather rude; at the same time called my 
sister and told her she had better sit down. 

“ Rude,” repeated one of my schoolfellows, whose name 
as I have before said; was Theresa; “ Amelia, do bear 


Ps ae wise young lady says, she will have it we are 
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wil very rude girls. “ Well then,” said Amelia, “let us all 
prove to her that we are not so.” With all my heart,” 
answered Theresa, “ we will treat her with the utmost po- 
liteness. Come Harriet, Rosa, and Maria, pay youy com- 
pliments to the young lady, display your respect, show your 
best manners ;” and with that they all began courtesying to 
me and my sister, who had obeyed my dictates and was sit- 
ting by me, complimenting us on our wisdom, our prudence, 
our discretion, our elegant manners, our superiority, our su- 
perlativeness, our sagacity, &c.; till at length they made 
such an uproar that Miss Agnes called them to order, and 
by dint of screaming louder than the rest, suppressed the 
tumult, and they again dispersed themselves about the woods, 
Lucilla having volunteered to be the hare, a character she 
was as well able to support as any young lady I ever saw. 
At length the shadows of the trees reminded Miss Agnes 
that it was time to return, we were all summoned and or- 
dered to fall into our ranks, and thus led home. Amelia 
Bloomfield and Theresa, as it happened, walked before us 
as we pursued our course towards home, and as we were 
going silently on, I heard Theresa say, “I wish they had 
never come, little stupid things.” . 

I did not hear Amelia’s reply, it being made in a very 
low voice. 

“ What ridiculous airs the little moping things give them- 
selves,” said the other. “ Can’t you let them alone,”. said 
Amelia. “ Bat what do they come here for,’ answered 
Theresa ; “we don’t want them prosing about their fine 
manners and our rudeness, we desire no such dull people.” 
“ What’s that you are saying, Theresa,” said Lucilla, who 
was walking with her companion behind me? “ That we 
don’t waut any dull prosing people here,” she answered, 
“and that we wish they would not come.” Lucilla laugh- 
ed, but made no answer. “ They mean to offend us, 
phia,” I said, “I know who they mean.” “ Well, never 
mind,” whispered Sophia, “let them alone, they will like 
us better by-and-by.” 

“What are you whispering there, you daughters of 
Jove *” said Theresa, “ Why'do you call us daughters of 
Jove ?” I asked. 

Vor. IX. No. 9. 27 
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“ Because you are twins, and therefore I could suppose 
you to be no others than Helen and Clytemnzstra, the 
daughters of Jove ?” replied Theresa, I made no answer, 
but gave Theresa a very angry look as she was regarding 
me over her shoulder. “ What has displeased you?” said 
she. “ Because you are ridiculing me,” I answered. “ Rid- 
iculing you,” she returned; “I only said, that J wished 
no stupid people would come here ; what had that to do 
with you most noble twins?” and she laughed heartily, but 
more in the gaity of her heart than in ill-nature, as I might 
have seen if | had chosen so to do, 

“Pray, Miss Theresa,” said my sister, “ don’t involve me 
in the charge of being offended, I am not the least displeas- 
ed, for you must know that I think myself much wiser 
than any one here; how then can I be offended when I hear 
any hint about stupid people; I am very fortunate in hav- 
ing a sort of conceit about me, which raises me above every 
imputation; you have no idea how conceited | aim; the 
peacock in the fable was nothing to me.” This was said 
with so much good humour, that it was hailed with a sort of 
burst of applause, and Theresa pretending to be disconcert- 
ed, said, “well, now [ am disappointed ; I expected to have 
had two jackdaws to pluck, and one has turned out a real 
peacock, without a single borrowed feather.” 

“TI wish, Miss Theresa,” I said, and was going to add 
more, when my sister touched my arm, whispering, “ don’t 
be cross, Ellen, don’t you see that all this is play.” 

* It may be play to you, I answered, but not to me; and 
if you loved me as yea ought to do, you would be hurt at 
seeing me treated in this manner.” “ Hush, bush,” she 
said: “do be quiet ; I will not quarrel.” The playful hu- » 
mor of Theresa had now taken another turn, and she was 
affirming that Lucilla had been originally Reouied for a 
hege-hog, or some such creature, or she never could creep 
through such thickets as she did without tearing herself to 

. “You envy my superior talents,” replied Lucilla, 

“ there are no distinctions without their disadvantages.” All 
this passed with. the most perfect good humour on beth 
sides, and thus the young people amused thenselves till they 
_reached the house, where we were called to prayers in the 
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tiining-room, after which a piece of bread and a little 
fruit being given to each, we were dismissed to our several 
chambers. 

(To be continued.) 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM TEE WORKS OF NATURE. 


ASTRONOMY. 


DESIGN MANIFESTED IN THE POSITIONS AND ORBITS OF 
THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 


Of Centripetal Forces tending towards a Centre. 


By virtue of the simplest law that can be imagined, viz. 
that a body continués in che state in which it is, whether of 


motion or rest; and if in motion, goes on in the line in 
which it was proceeding, and with the same velocity, unless 
there be some cause for chahge: by virtue, I say, of this 
law, it comes to pass (what may appear to be a strange 
consequence) that cases arise, in which attraction, inces- 
santly drawing a body towards a centre, never brings, nor 
ever will bring, the body to that centre, but keep it in eter- 
nal circulation round it. If it were possible to fire offa 
cannon ball with a velocity of five miles in a second, and 
the resistance of the air could be taken away, the cannon 
@ball would for ever wheel round the earth, instead of falling 
down upon it. This is the principle which sustains the 
heavenly motions. The Deity having appointed this law 
to matter, than which, as we have said before, no law could 
be more simple, has turned it to a wonderful dccount in con- 
structing planetary systems, 
The actuating cause in these systems, is ap attraction 
- which varies reciprocally as the square of the distance : that 
is, at double the distance, has a quarter of the force ; at half 
the distance, four times the strength; and so on, . Now, 
concerning this law of variation, we have three things to ob- 
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serve: first, that attraction for any thing we know about it, 
was just as capable of one law of variation as of another : 
secondly, that, out of an infinite number of possible laws, 
those which were admissible for the purpose of supporting 
the heavenly motions, lay within certain narrow limits : 
thirdly, that of the admissible laws, or those which come 
within the limits prescribed, the law that actually prevails 
is the most beneficial. So far as these propositions can be 
made out, we may be said, I think to prove choice and reg- 
ulation ; choice, out of boundless variety; and regulation, 
of that which, by its own nature, was, in respect of the 
property regulated, indifferent and indefinite. 

First then, attraction, for any thing we know about it, 
was originally indifferent to all laws of variation depend- 
ing wpon change of distance, i.e. just as susceptible of one 
law as of another. It might have been the sume at all dis- 
tances. It might have increased as the distance increased. 
Or it might have diminished with the increase of the dis- 
tance, yet in ten thousand different proportions from the 
presest. It might have followed no stated law at all. 


CHOICE MANIFESTED IN THE FIGURES OF THE ORBITS. 


What we have seen jn the law of the centripetal force, 
viz. a choice guided by views of utility, and a choice of one 
law out of thousands which might equally have taken place, 
we see no less in the figures of the planetary orbits. It was 
not enough to fix the law of the centripetal force, though by 
the wisest choice, for, even under that law, it was still com- 
petent to the planets to have moved in paths possessing so 
great a degree of eccentricity, as in the course of every rev- 
olution, to be brought very near to the sup, and carrie 
away to immense distances from him. The comets actual- 
ly move in orbits of this sort: and bad the planets done so 
instead of going round in orbits nearly circular, the change 
from one extremity of temperature to another, must, in ours 
at least, have destroyed every animal and plant upon its 
surface. Now, the distance from the centre at which a 
planet sets off, and the absolute foree of attraction at that 
distance, being fixed, the figure of his orbit, its being a cir- 
cle, or nearer to, or further off from, a circle, viz. a round- 
er of @ longer oval, depends upon two things, the velocity 
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with which, and the direction in which, the planet is projec- 
ted. And these, in order to produce a right result, must be 
both brought withio certain narrow limits. One, and only 
one velocity, united with one and only one direction, will 
produce a perfeet circle. And the velocity must be near to 
this velocity, and the direction also near to this direction, 
io produce.orbits such as the planetary orbits are, nearly 
circular ; that is, ellipses with small eccentricities. The ve- 
locity and the direction must both be right. If the velocity 
be wrong, no direction will cure the error; if the direction 
be in any considerable degree oblique, no velocity will pro- 
duce the orbit required. Take. for yy 7 the attraction 
of gravity at the surface of the earth. The force of .that 
attraction being what it is, out of all the degrees of velocity, 
swift and slow, with which a ball might be shot off, none 
would unswer the purpose of which we are speaking but 
what was nearly that of five miles in a second. If it were 
less than that, the body would not get round at all, but 
would come to the ground: if it were in any considerable 
degree more than that, the body would take one of those 
eccentric courses, those long ellipses, of which we have 
noticed the inconveniency. If the velocity reached the 
rate of seven miles in a second, or went beyond that, the © 
ball would fly off from the earth, and aever be heard of more. 
In like manner with respect to the direction; out of the 
innumerable angles in which the ball might be sent off; 
out of the various directions in which the cannon might be 
pointed, upwards and downwards, every one would fail, but 
what was exactly or nearly horizontal. The same thing 
holds true of the planets; of our own amongst the rest. 
_ We are entitled therefore to ask, and to urge the 

tion, Why did the projectile velocity, and projectile dae 
tion of the earth happen to be nearly those which would 
retain it in.a circular form? Why not one of the infinite 
number of velocities, one of the infinite number of direc- 
tions, which would have made it approach much nearer to, 
or Tecede much further from, the sun? 


BUFFON’S SCHEME. 


The planets going round, all in the same direction, and 


all nearly in the same plane, afforded to Buffon a ground for 
‘ 27 
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asserting, that they had been all shivered from the sun by 
the same stroke of a.comet, and by that stroke projected 
into their present orbits. Now, beside that this is to attrib- 
ute tv chance the fortunate concurrence of velocity and di- 
rection which we have been here noticing, the hypothesis, 
as | apprehend, is inconsistent with the physical laws by 
which the heavenly motions are governed. If the planets 
were struck off from the surface of the sun, they would re- 
turn to the surface of the sun again. Or, if to get rid of 
this difficulty, we suppose: that the same violent blow, which 
shattered the sun’s surfaee, and separated large frag- 
ments from it, pushed also the sun himself cut of Ins place ; 
a question of no less difficulty presents itself, namely, 
when once put into motion, what should stop him. The 
hypothesis is also contradicted by the vast difference which 
subsists between the diameters of the planetary orbits. The 
distance of Saturn from the sun (to say nothing of the Geor- 
gium sidus) is nearly five-and-twenty times that of Mercury ; 
a disparity which it seems impossible to reconcile with Buf- 
fon’s scheme. Bodies starting from the same place, with 
whatever difference vf direction or velocity they set off, 
could not have been fouad at these different distances from 
the centre, still retaining their nearly circular orbits. ‘They 
must have been carried to their proper distances before 


they were projected.* 

To td on In. astronomy, the great thing is to raise 
the imagination to the subject, and that often times in op- 
position to the impression made upon the senses. An allu- 


* “ If we suppose the matter of the system to be accumulated 
in the centre by its gravity ; no mechanical principles, with tne as- 
sistance of this power of gravity, could separate the vast mass into © 
such parts as the sun and the planets ; and after carrying them to 
their different distances, Yate ri them in their several directions, 
preserving still the equality of action and reaction, or the state of 
the centre of gravity of the system. Such an exquisite structare 
of things could only avise from the contrivance and powerful in- 
fluences of an intelligent, free, and most poient agent. The same 
powers therefore, which at present govera the »:aterial universe, 
and conduct its various motions, are very differeut from those 
which were necessary to have produced it from nothing, or to 
have disposed it in the admirable form in which it now proceeds.” 


= 
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sion, for example must be got over, arising from the distance 
at which we view the heavenly bodies, viz. the apparent 
slowness of their motions. The moon shall take some hours 
in getting half a yard from a star which it touched, A mo- 
tion so deliberate, we may think easily guided. But what 
is the fact? The moon, in fact, is, all this. time driving 
through the heavens, at the rate of considerably more than 
two thousand miles in an hour: which is more than double 
of that, with which a ball is shot off from the mouth of a 
cannon. . Yet is this prodigious rapidity as much under gov- 
ernment, as if the planet proceeded ever so slowly, or were 
conducted in its course inch by inch. It is also difficult to 
bring the imagination to conceive (what yet, to judge tol- 
erably of the matter, it is necessary to conceive) how loose, 
if we may so express it, the heaveniy bodies are. Enor- 
mous globes, held by nething, confined by nothing, are 
turned into free and boundless space, each to seek its course 
by the virtue of ap invisible principle; but a principle, one; 
common, and the same, in all; and ascertainable. | 'To pre- 
serve such bodies from being lost, from running together in 
heaps, from hindering and distracting one another’s motions, 
in a degree inconsistent with any continuing order, h. e. 
to cause them to form planetary systems, systems that, when 
formed, can be upheld and most especially, systems acom- 
modated to the organized and sensitive natures which the 
planets sustain, as we kuow to be the case, where alone we 
can know what the case is, upon our earth; all this re- 
quires an intelligent interposition, because it can be demon- 
strated concerning it, that it requires an adjustment of force, 
distance, direction, and velocity, out of thereach of chance 
to have produced; an adjustment, in its view to utility 
similar to that which we see in ten thousand of na- 
ture which are nearer to us, but in power, and in the ex- 
tent of space through which that power is exerted, stupen- 
But many of the heavenly bedies, as the sun and fixed 
stars, are stationary. ‘Their rest must be the effect of an 
absence or of an equilibrium of attractions. It proves al- 
so that a projectile impulse was originally given to some of 
the heavenly bodies, and not to others. But fur if at- 
traction act at all distances, there can be only ope qui 
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cent centre of gravity in the universe: and all bodies what- 
ever must be approaching this centre or revolving round it. 
According to the first of these suppositions, if the duration 
of the world had been long enough to allow of it, all its 
po: all the great bodies of which it is composed, must 

ave been gathered together in a heap round this point. No 
changes however which have been observed, afford us the 
smallest reason for believing that either the one supposition 
or the other is true: and then it will follow, that attraction 
itself is controled or suspended by a superior agent: that 
there is a power above the highest of the powers of mater- 
al nature; a will which restrains and circumscribes the op- 
erations of the most extensive. 


= 
BENJAMIN WEST. 


Sketch of the-Early Life-of Benjamin West, Esq. late 
President of the Royal Academy of London. 


(Continued from page 282.) : 

Tue young painter was now sixtecn, a profession was 
necessary to be chosen for him, and with a curious con- 
formity to the primitive habits of Quakerism, it was decid- 
ed, in solemn assembly, that he should adopt the profession 
for which he a to have been bern, and the young 
hope of Pennsylvania set out on his voyage to the land of 
the arts: he sailed for Mealy. 

The young American was reeeived with generous hospi- 
tality by the English of rank at Rome, and the Italians 
heard of the arrival of a youth from the wilderness of the 
West, as a new miracle, perhaps as more—as an offering to 
their national vanity, the stranger was come from the limits 
of the world to worship at the shrine of Italiangenivs. He 
was of course loved, invited, and caressed in all directions. 
The English shewed him at their parties as a curiosity the 
Italians received him as one of the wonders of the wilder- 
ness, and for a while the pencil was laid aside for parties 
and presentations. 
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The Italians concluded, that as he was an American, he 
must of course have received the education of a savage, and 
they accordingly became curious to witness the effect which 
the works of art, in the Belvidere and Vatican, would pro- 
duce on him. At the time appointed the company assem- 
bled, and a procession consisting of upwards of thirty car- 
riages filled with some of the most erudite characters in Eu- 
rope, conducted the yeung Quaker to view the master-pie- 
ces of art. It was agreed that the celebrated statue of 
Apollo should be first submitted to his view, because’it was 
the most perfect work among all the ornaments in Rome, 
and consequently the best calculated to produce that effect 
which the company were anxious to witness, The statue 
ther stood in an enclosed cese. West was placed in 
the situation where it was seen to the most advantage, and 
the spectators arranged themselves on each side. When 
the keeper threw open the dvors, the artist felt himself sur- 
prised with a sudden recollection altogether different from 
the gratification which he had expected, and without being 
aware of the force of what he said, he exciaimed, “How 
like it is to a young Mohawk warrior.” The Italians ob- 
serving his surprise, and hearing the exclamation, requested 
Mr. Robinson (the friend of Mr. West) to translate to them 
what he said, and they were excessively mortified to find 
that this chef-d’ceuvre of the arts was compared tea sav- 
age. Mr. Robinson mentioned to West their chagrin, and 
asked him to give some more distinct explanation by inferm- 
ingshim what sort of people the Mohawk Indians were. 
West described to him their education; their dexterity 
with the bow and arrow; the admirable elasticity of their 
limbs, and how much their active life expands the chest 
while the quick breathing of their speed in the chace di- 
lates the nostrils with that apparent consciousness of vigor 
which is so nobly depicted in the Apollo, “I have seen 
them often,” added he, “ standing in that very attitude, and 
pursuing with an intense eye the arrow which they had just 
discharged from the bow.” This descriptive explanation 
did not lose by Mr. Robiason’s translation. The Italians 

ere delighted, and allowed that a better criticism had rare- 
ly been pronounced on the merits of the statue. The view 
of the other great works did not awaken the same vivid 
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feelings, nor was itantil he had often visited them alone, 
and studied them by himself, that he could appreciate the 
fulness of their excellence. 

West’s association with the higher ranks introduced him 
favorably to the artists who generally follow the fashion of 
the world in points of this order. He had now labored 
among the glorious specimens of Italian taste, and his style 
was beginning to ripen. He at length tried his strength 
against the most celebratedvartists in ltaly, and he succeed- 
ed: but it is remarkable that he succeeded by his color- 
ing, the province in his art which was iv al! his after life 
the most forbidding to his powerful and practised hand. 
(To be concluded ) 

— 
BELLS. 


Tae invention of bells, is by some attributed to the 
Egyptians. Be this as it may, it is certain that they were 
always used to announce the festivals in honor of Osiris. 
Among the Hebrews the high priests in ceremonies wore a 
kind of tunic ornamented with small golden bells ; and the 
a Zachariah, chap. xiv. 20, mentions bells hang to 

orses, At Athens, the priest of Proserpine and Cybele 
used them during their sacrifices. Bells were also known 
among the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 

Belis(i. ©. church bells) are said to have been made at 
Nold, a city of Campagnia, in Ttaly, by St. Paulinus, the 
bishop thereof, in or about the year of our Lord 400; at 
least, it is certain, he was the first who brought theffin 
use in the church to summon*the people to divine worship, 
and to distinguish the Canonical hours; but it does not 
appear that large bells were used before the 6th century. 

he first large bells in England, are mentioned by Bede, 
towards the end ef the sixth century, and were applied to 
church purposes in the 7th centary, being introduced about 
the time when parish churches were first erected among us. 

In the time of Clothaire [1. king of France, namely A. D. 
610, the army of that prince was frightened from the siege 
of Sens by ringing the bells of St. Stephen’s church. Bells 
were baptized about the beginning of the following century. 

In the reign of Athelstan, (A. D. 925,) Turketul, Abbot 
of Croyland, gave to thet monastery the first set of bells 
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(as Tngulphus asserts) that were known in England, never- 
theless there had been single bells in England in the sev- 
enth century. 

The largest beli in the known world is that ot Moscow, 
its height is 19 feet; its circumference, at the bottom, 21 
yards 11 inches; its greatest thickness, 23 inches, and its 
weight 432,000 pounds; the beam to which this vast ma- 
chine was fastened being accidentally burnt, the bell fell 
dowa a few years ago. 


OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Heropvortus, the Greek historian, who died in the year 
B. C. 413, is the most ancient writer who mentions butter : 
in his account of the Seythians (Book iv. page?,) he par- 
ticularly describes the process used among - for mak- 
ing butter, and the description of churn used, which was 
something similar to that used in modern times; this cir- 
cumstance affords a presumption that butter was not then 
in use among the Greeks, and that they must have acquir- 
ed the knowledge of it from the Scythians. The ancient 
Jews, however, appear to have been acquainted with butter. 

Solomon, Isaiah, and even Moses speak of it; the last 
represents it as_in use in Abraham’s time (see Gen. xviii. 
8, Prov. xxx. 33, and Isaiah vii. 15 :) but some modern wri- 
ters suppose that by the Hebrew word chameah, in these 
passages, we are to understand milk or cream. 

Among the Romaus butter was used only as a medicine ; 
most probably from them it was introduced into Britain. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer, who died in the year of 
our Lord 25, in speaking of the ancient Britons (Book iv. 
vol. i. p. 301) says, that some of them were so ignorant, 
though they had abundance of milk, that they did not un- 
derstand the art of making cheese.—Rees’ Cyclop. 


f—____+___. _} 
Poetry. 
z THE STRANGER. 


Tue long sandy beach I was crossing 
To watch the sun gilding the sea, - 

And mark the waves playfully tossing 
Their white spray, unconscious of me. 
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© Poetry—The Bees. 


When leaving the town’s noisy madness, 
A Stranger, unnoticed before, 

Walked on in the silence of sadness, 
And took his lone seat on the shore. 


I turned me—but could not discover, 
That ought would induce me to stay ; 

Till multitudes, all the plain over, 
Came hastily seeking their way, 


* To the Stranger—I instantly waited, 
Full curious to witness the scene ; 

When, round him, some stood, others seated, 
In gazing suspense might be seen. 


At length, from his seat gently rising, 
With mildness, he turned to the poor ; 
And spoke—the effect was surprising ! 
“ He spoke as man ne’er spoke before.” 


Not on war he harangued them : sedition 
Deformed not his speech with its load : 

He urged them to flee from perdition, 

And hasten to virtue and God. 


With wonder, I heard his oration, 
And found by the rumor of fame, 

That he brought the glad news of Salvation, 

And Curist was the Orator’s name. 


THE BEES. 


Just as the murmuring bees, 
When summer smiles again, 
When Flora scents the breeze, 
And strews with flowers the plain, 
Over the blushidg landscape stray, 
And toil beneath the beams of day : 


They gather liquid sweets 

From every blossom fair, 

And teach their tender young 

T’ improve the rolling year. 
Their hive with choicest treasure swells, 
With nectar sweet they fill their cells. 





So youth improve the time, 
Each short yet precious hour, 
Ere yet thy summer fade, 
And wi tempests lower : 
Then when storms of death arise, 
Thy soul shall soar to brighter skies, 
Where fairer flowers unfading blow, 
And heavenly streams for ever flow. 
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